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ABSTBACT 

The goal of this study vas to develop a 
coapetency-based adainistrative training aodel for persons 
responsible for early childhood edacation in rural as well as urban 
areas in the state of Hinnesota. Two probleas were addressed: (1) the 
lack of appropriate coapetencies and training for adainistrators of 
early childhood education prograas; (2) the lack of early education 
prograas in rural coaaunities. Persons holding adainistrative 
positions in early education were identified and a role study 
(listing role coapetencies for the adainistrator of an early 
education prograa) was conducted, using expert juries, interviews, 
surveys and a position analysis technique. Various training aaterials 
and educational experiences were devised, using the cpapetency 
stateaents resulting froa the role study. Evaluation data suggest a 
great need for leadership developaent in early education. Appendices 
provide a list of desired adainistrative coapetencies, a course 
syllabus in special education adainistration, and evaluative 
aaterials on an adainistrators* workshop and a course in early 
education adainistration. (Author/BF) 
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The overall goal of this study was to develop an administrative^ train- 
ing system for persons responsible for early childhood education in the 



based training model designed for persons from urban and rural areas who 
are selected to direct early education programs. 

An emerging national problem is the need to develop quality education- 
al services for children, especially children at-risk, in the early years 
of life. This is especially critical for those children who live in the 
rural and sparsely populated areas of tha country. While programs for 
children are being developed in the major population centers, all preschool 
children are not being served. There is no well-developed model for the. 
organization and administration of programs in urban or rural areas so 
that states can respond to the challenge of providing a continuum of early 
education services to all preschool children. 

Administrators of early education programs frequently have educational 
backgrounds in several professional disc:(plines, e.g., early education, 
social work, elementary education, special education, fine arts, etc. A 
number of factors result in their being selected for positions as adminis- 
trators of preschool programs; the poo'l of persons with appropriate skills 
available or vllling to relocate to an outstate area is limited and programs 

At-risk can be defined as instances where it can be predicted with 75 
percent accuracy that an educational handicap will be present at elemen- 
tary grade level. 



state of Minnesota. The description that follows is primarily a competency- 
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to train them in the field have not existed* This program was designed to 
insure that appropriate administrative strategies are known by administra- 
tors of such programs and are incorporated into the early education programs 
that are now in operation and for those being planned. This project has 
also served as a stimulus for program development in unserved communities. 
Fundamentally, the premise underlying the program is chat the quality and 
development of early education programs to serve children in many sections 
of the country is directly linked to available leadership personnel to 
administer s. ch programs. Also, although the concept that public schools 
assume leadership and responsibility for the early education of children 
is currently accepted, public school control of early education will not 
in and of itself address the leadership issue nor solve the shortages of 
trained personnel in outstate areas. 

Early education cannot fulfill its public and governmental commitments 
and serve its needy population of children without leadership. This state- 
ment applies to the rural and sparsely populated areas of the United States 
as an urgent priority. Initiation of programs for these children and the 
incorporation of viable curricula and other essential service delivery 
system components is dependent upon an administrative model for training 
individuals in early education administrative positions especially in rural 
areas of the state. 

Persons holding administrative positions in early education were iden- 
tified using a variety of state department sources. Although no comprehen- 
sive list of all early childhood programs exists in Minnesota, names of 
programs and program administrators were identified through the Departments 
of Education, Health and the Department of Public Welfare. Information 
obtained from these sources revealed that programs serving young children 
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exist in each of these departments and that there is no central administra- 
tive structure in early childhood e.\iucation. 

Following thisi a preliminary appraisal of the role of an early educa- 
tion administrator was conducted by the Department of Educational Adminis- 
tration and the Center for Early Educatiou and Development of the University 
of Minnesota. An expert jury consisting of parents, educators, an attorney, 
physicians, state department personnel and administrators was used for role 
review and c:>mpetency generation. Prior to being convened at a group con- 
f erence, each expert Jury member was asked to generate a list of role compe- 
tencies for the administrator of an early education program. At this time, 
the investigator edited all lists for redundancy and prepared a master list 
for the consideration of the group. At the jury review session, members 
refined the master list further, added and rleleted items and prioritized 
competencies. This study indicatecl that necesirary skills centered in the 
areas of educational administration and child development as well as early 
education to meet the programming needs of both planning for a young child 
and directing an educational program. In a follow-up survey, to practition- 
ers, directors of preschool programs reported seeking continuous assistance 
from school administrators and/or physicians, persons who generally have no 
training in early childhood education. Needs were also apparent in the 
kinds of questions asked by the role survey respondents regarding program 
evaluation, finance, personnel, decision making, communication skills, law 
and organizational structure (Goldberg & Wolf, 1976) . 

The amount or type of trainir.g needed by an individual to direct an 
early education program has not been previously empirically determined. 
State guidelines for preschool education programs generally do not provide 
for certification in early education administration, nor is there a specific 
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job description statement or research investigation concerning the role 
requirements of such an individual. Therefore, training objectives were 

■A 

derived using a combination of goal analysis techniques ^ statewide program 
surveys, interviews with administrators in the field and private discussions 
with theoreticians and researchers in early education and administration. 
In addition, position descriptions of directors of early education programs 
were conducted by 40 early educators as part of a University course experi- 
ence and ^inaiyzed for consistency using the interview, survey, and goal 
analysis information. There was agreement between position description 
statements and goal analysis statements in percent of the statements 
mentioned. But, directors stated, repeatedly that they did not have the 
competencies needed to do their job nor did they know where or how to 
obtain them. In addition, a study sponsored by the Minnesota Higher Edu- 
cation Coordinating Commission, although not yet completely analyzed, sup- 
ports this lack of administrative (including planning) competencies on the 
part of directors of early education programs. Further^ there are virtually 
no pr<?grams available within the higher education systems of . the state 
where these skills can be obtained. Community colleges offer no such 
training. The University of Minnesota, Mankato State University and three 
private colleges within the state offer some administrative training to 
early educators. Results of the Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating 
Commission studj* suggests that these courses arc^ primarily in the areas 
of: developing a philosophy and estab'lishing policies for the program, 
enforcing state and federal regulations, keeping records, budgets, plan- 
ning an overall curriculum, dealing with governance boards, and respecting 
the individual differences of children and their families. 

See Appendix A for complete data on competencies. 



A variety of educational delivery and training structures have resulted 
from these derived competencies* A two-week topical institute has been 
developed and taught using instructional objectives derived directly 
from the competency study. Course objectives centered around the areas 
of evaluation, program planning and management and family Involvement. 

A University course taught through the Department of Educational Admin- 
istration has been developed and will continue to train 40 to 50 administra- 
tors in early education each academic year. This course offers basic 
administrative information in the areas of leadership, staff development, 
curriculum planning, evaluation, legal issues, and family management. Num- 
erous seminars and workshops have been planned and offered to ;:he public 
and private schools and agencies in the metropolitan and outstate areas 
based on the early education administrative skills identified through com- 
petency derivation procedures. Ea^ch of these training experiences has been 
intensively evaluated. Evaluation data suggest that not only is early 
education administration a neglected area in education and administration, 
but creative training systems are needed nationally to create and support 
leadership in the field. In response to this need, the author is exploring 
a technical assistance model of administrative content for use with ongoing 
programs for preschool children in the state of Minnesota. The technical 
assistance plan would begin with a needs assessment activity designed to 
revalidate the skills identified as minimum essential competencies for the 
administration of early education. 

Using a competency-based model for the investigation and development 
of administrative training in early education is a recommended approach to . 
a pervasive problem of leadeiTship inadequacy and program diffusion. Although 
competency statein^ents have been derived and revalidated using a population 

See Appendices B and C for evaluation data. 
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pool, instructional delivery systems and materials for the training prbgram 
are in a continuous process of revisioiip The data* collected on ^firly educa- 
tion administra^iors in the state of Minnesota and the competencies derived 
are relevant to most states in their quest for a systematic approach to the 
develdpment of training taaterials, certification programs and leadership 
development in early educatibni. 
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APPENDIX A 
Early Childhood Personnel Study 
Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating Coa^iission 

I^reliminary List of Administrative Cofiipetenciest 

Develop philosophy and goals. 

Develop policies for the program. 

Establish £ind maintain a record-keeping system. 

Insure that licensing standards are maintained. 

Develop rules to insure health and safety of children. 

Develop and conduct advertising or public relations for the program. 

Plan budgets and collect fees. 

Plan long-term program/curriculum. 

Plan menus . 

Deal with officers or board of directors of organization v/hich sponsors 
the program. 

Knowledge and respect for individual differences and abilities. 

Facilitate children's development of respect for individual differences. 

Conduct daily health observations and identify symptoms of childhood 
diseases . 

Assess children's physical, sensory or intellectual development and make 
regular notes of this development. 

Refer parents to agencies for help with social, emotional, health, or 
' legal problems. 

Demonstrate an awareness of current laws and regulations affecting child- 
ren, families, and education. 
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APPENDIX B 
Evaluation of Two-Week Institute 
for 

Administrators of Early Education Programs 
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Table 1.* 



Evaluation by Students of Amount. Learned 



1 
2 
3 
A 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 



Topic 

Chi Id De ve lopment 
Integrating Issues 
Parent Involvement 
Attitudes and Myths 
Assessment 
Programming 
Child Management 
Teaching Strategies 
Parent Strategies 



Mode 

4 
5 
7 
6 
5 
4 
4 
6 
7 



Range 

2- 6 

3- 7 
5-7 
3-7 
3-7 
1-7 
1-7 
3-7 
5-7 



£§2 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 



Table 2.* 

Evaluation by Students of Amount Stimulated 

Topic Mode 

Child Development 
Integrating Issues 
Parent Involvement 



Attitudes and Myths 
Assessment 
Programming 
Child Management 
Teaching Strategies 
Parent Strategies 



4 
4 
6 
7 
5 
4 
3 
5 
7 



• Range 

2- 6 

1- 7 
5-7- 

4- 7 

3- 7 

2- 7 
l'.7 
2-7 

5- 7 



See daily evaluation form. Figure 1, 
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22- 




21- 




20- 




19- 




18- 


c 


17- 


XJ 


16- 


Pi 


15- 


C 


14- 


o 
•o 


13- 


. D 


12- 


CO 


11- 


O 


10- 




9- 


u 
c 


8- 


o 

D 


7- 




6- 




5- 




4- 




3- 




2- 




1- 



Table 3.* 

Evaluation of Student's Level of Satisfaction 



Table 4;** 

Class Ratings on Usefulness of Handouts 
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1 2 .3,4 

Rating 

*See daily evaluation form. Figure 1. 
**See general evaluation form. Figure 2. 
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Topic 


Mode 


Ranj^e 


1 


Child DeveloDmpnt 


7 — • 


5-7 


2 


Intezratin^ TqRupc 


c 
5 


3-7 


3 


Parent Involvement 


7 


5-7 


4 • 


Attitudes and Myths 


6 


5-7 


5 


Assessment 


5 


4-7 


6 


Programming 


6 


2-7 


7 


Child Management 


4 


1-7 


8 


Teaching Strategies 


6 


4-7 


9 


Parent Strategies 


7 


5-7 



Table 5.* 



Class "Ratings on Usefulness of New Information 



eo 
c 



cd 

c 

CI 

•o 

3 

4J 
M 

O 
>. 

u 
c 
o 

3 

« 



22- 
21- 
20- 
19- 
18- 
17- 
16- 
15- 
14- 
13- 
12- 
11- 
10- 
9- 
8- 
7- 
6- 
5- 
A- 
3- 
2- 
1- 




*See general evaluation form. Figure 2. 
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Table 6.* 
Class Ratings on Comprehensiveness 



22 
21 
20 
19 
18 
17' 
16 
15 
lA' 
13 
12 
11" 

lo- 
g- 
s' 

7H 

6- 

5 

3 
2 

1- 



3 4 
Rating 



*See general evaluation form, Figure 2. 
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Table 7.* 
Have Class Goals Been Met? 




*See general evaluation form. Figure 2. 
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Table 8.* 
How Much Was Learned? 



CO 

c 



C3 

u 
C 

o 
n 

u 

X/1 



g 

o 

9 

o 
hi 
fx 



22-1 
21- 
20- 
19- 
18- 
17- 
16- 
15- 
14- 
13- 
12- 
11- 
10- 
9- 
8- 
7- 
6- 
5- 
4- 
3- 
2- 
1- 



4 

Rating 



*See general evaluation form. Figure 2. 
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Table 9.*' 
How Satisfied Were You With the Class? 



22- 
21- 

20- 

19- 




Rating 



*See general evaluation form. Figure 2. 
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Figure 1 



Emplo)i:;ent: Place . Numbe r 

Position 

DAILY WORKSHOP EVALUATION 

1* Today's date is Jul y 

2. How much vould you say you LEARNED from today's sessioa? (Circle one) 

^ 2 3 4 5 6 7 

alriost very little a fair much very much an excepttoa- 

nothing Little amount al amount 

3. aov stimulating vas today's session? (Circle one ) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

not a bit somewhat stimulating very extremely exception- ' 

at all Btimulatiug stimulating stimulating stimulating ally 

stimulating 

4. la &eTw«al^ ho\j S^T1S"ETED are you with today's session? ' (Circle one) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

extreniely very dis- neutral satisfied very extremely 

dis- dis- satisfied satisfied satisfied 

satisfied satisfied 

5. Should today's sesBlon he included In Its present form in future vorkshops? 
(Cixeck one) 



Yes 
No " 



Wny?^ 



6. How could today's session be improved? 



EKLC 
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Figure 2 



GENERAL EVALUATION OF WORKSHOP 



Arrangements and Format 
1. Were the 



arrangementsf or the workshop satisfactory? (Check one) 

_ (1) Yes 
_ (2) No 



If you answered "No," please conunent: 



2. Was the workshop of an appropriate length (July 7-18)? (Check one) 

n) No, it should have been shorter 

• C^' No, it should have been longer 

(3) Yes, the length was just right 



If you answered "No," please comment: 



3. Were the daily sessions of an appropriate length (1 - 3 p.m.)? (Check one) 

(1) No, sessions should have been shorter 

(2) No, sessions should^.have been longei' 

(3) Yes, the length was just right 



If you answered "No," please comment: 



4* Was the format of the workshop appropriate? (Check one) 

<1) Yes 

(2) No . 

If you answered "No," please comment: 



ERIC 
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SPECIFIC QUESTIOXS ABOUT THE WORKSHOP 

Consider each of the following statements about the workshop and circle your answer 
for each of the following: 



Very 
strongly 
disagree 



Very 



Most' 



strongly dis- strongly strongly strong 

disagree agree agree agree agree • * agrg 



1* Th6 handouts used in the — 
workshop seem to have been 
prepared carefully* 



2. The handouts definitely 
stimulated my thinking 
about children with 
special needs. 



3* I will refer to the hand- 
outs frequently in dealing 

with children with special* 
needs* 



4;. I learned much new infor- 
mation about intervention 
strategies used in working 
with children with special . 
needs* 



5. I learned much new infor~ 
mation about issues and 
problems in integrating 
special needs children 
into mainstream settings* 



6* I was able to integrate the 
various days of the work- 
shop into a comprehensive 
picture of special needs 
children. 
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ibvERALL EVALUATION OF WORKSHOP 



Vhcn you registered for the workshop, you probafe.ly had some objectives 
(goals) you hoped to meet by attending the workshop. How many of your 
goals/ol:.;;ectiv^s did the workshop meet? (Check one) 



(1) I had no goals 

(2) None were met 

(3) A few were met 



_ (4) Some were inet 

(5) l^ost were met 

(6) All were met 



2* How much would you say you LEARNED by attending the workshop? (Circle one) 



1 

almost 
nothing 



2 

very 
little 



3 

little 



4 

a fair 
amount 



5 

much 



6 

very 
much 



an exceptional' 
amount 



3* In general, how SATISFIED are you with the workshop? (Circle cne) 



1 2 3 

extremely very dissatisfied 

dissatisfied dissatisfied 



4 5 6 7 

neutral satisfied , very extremely 

satisfied satisfied 



4* What was the bes t part of the workishop? 



5* What was the worst part of the workshop? 



6* How could the workshop be changed/ Improved to be more valuable for personnel who 
work with. special needs children? 



7» Should the workshop be offered again in its current form? (Check one) 



(1) Yes 

(2) No 
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8, Ar^ there workshops vhich you vould like to attend on other topics concGrnlng 
specxal nee^ds children? Please describe thca* 



9, What is your current position? 

(1) Teacher 

(2) Administrator 

(3) Other. Please indicate: 



lO, Where do you work currently? 

(1) Private nursery 

(2) Private school 

^ (3) Headstart 

(A) Day Care 

^ (5) Public nursery 

(6) Public school 

(7) Activity Center 

(8) Other. Please indicate: 
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APPENDIX C 
Evaluation of Graduate Level Course: 
Administration of Early Education Programs 
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Results of Student Opinion Survey 

Students, in general, had positive (agr^e, strongly agree and very 
strongly agree) ratings on each of the questions asked on the student 
opinion survey. This is a survey supplied by the department to be used 
in each class taught by every professor. Students indicated that they : 
enjoyed the reading materials for the course, liked exceptionally well the 
subject matter of the course (administration of early education programs) , 
learned very much from the course, and put much to a fair amount of work 
in on the course. 

Fifty percent of the persons registering for the course were at grad- 
uate level, 39 percent were adult special status and the remaining students 
were juniors and seniors. For 92 percent of the students, the course was 
not required for their program of study. Ninety-two percent of the stu- 
dents were female and nearly one-half of the students had a cumulative 
grade point average of 3.6-4.0. 

Informal evaluation of this same course revealed that students felt 
that they desparately need management information concerning early child- 
hood programs. They believed the sessions dealing with leadership, staff 
development and evaluation to be the most valuable. In addition, they 
suggested future sessions on grant writing, funding patterns for early 
education and more Information on leadership, power , etc. 
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APPENDIX D 
Institute: Topical Syllabus 
Graduate Course Syllabus 
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Administration of Special Education 
CEdAd 5-140) 

Spring, 1976 
Instructor: Judith M. Wolf 



Schedule 

Introduction 
Delivery models 

Program planning and evaluation 

Student session 

• - Identification and special needs issues 

Minnesota State Guidelines for Preschool 
Administration - legal issues 

Student session 

Staff development 
Leadership styles 

Program organization 

Student session 

Organization and research issues 
Papers due 



' March 31, April 7, April 21, April 28, May 12, May 19, and June 2 will consist 
of a series of informal lectures on selected aspects of topics. In some 
instances, guest lecturers will be invited to participate in the course. 
Students should spend these weeks (1) broadening their understanding of early 
education administration issues through self-guided study; (2) planning their 
class presentation; (3) working on course paper. ^ 

April 14, May 5, and May 26 will become miniseminars led by students in the 
class. Several students (this will depend on the number of students registered- 
for the course) will have major responsibility, individually, for leading class ;: 
discussion on a particular topic. Some tips about how you raiight proceed in 
planning your class discussion: A handout (outline, reading, abstract , etc .) 
must be distributed to class members the week before discussion of your topic 
is to be presented. Then, you might plan about 10 to 20 minutes of f acilitative 
remarks to stimulate general class discussion. The most important thing to 
remember is that your task is to stimulate and elicit good class discussion, 
not to preempt it by long, didactic presentations. 



March 31 

April 7 
April 14 
April 21 
April 28 

May 5 
May 12 

May 19 
May 26 
June 2 
June 8 
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Papers and Grades 

If you plan to take this course on an S-N basis, you must indicate early in 
the quarter. Your grade for this course will 'he based on the quality of a 
single paper and the quality of your classroom presentation and discussion. 
The paper should be somewhere around 12-15 double-spaced typed pages in length, 
excluding references. These papers must be turned in by June 8 unless you 
have a really creative excuse! 

You. can elect to do either of two quite different kinds of paper: 

1. Research proposal - This paper should begin with a brief critical review of 
the most recent and relevant literature on a manageable problem in the field 
of early education administration, and conclude with a fairly specific design 
for a study that could bring us forward in our understanding of that problem. 
Please adhere to standard APA citation and referencing practices. 

2. Program design - Write a paper in which you present and discuss the organiza- 
tional plan for a comprehensive early childhood education program for an 
agency or public school. You should emphasize the administrative organization 
and not the curriculum. The main intent is to demonstrate your understanding 
of content and issues in the field. 

Discussion Topics 

Topics should selected in reference to issues discussed in the lecture 
sessions preceding the student session date. For example, the first unit 
topics include such areas as administrative organization, program development 
and evaluation. Reading lists are included to offer general as well as directed 
study opportunities. Obviously, you are not expected to read and retain every- 
thing listed in this bibliography. The overall aim of the course is to broaden 
and deepen your understanding of tha content and issues in the field. 

Additional Assignments 

1. Resource handbook - Class members will be involved, with instructor, in the 
development of a compilation of resources needed for the effective administra- 
tion of an early education program. 

2. Interview - Each class member will be responsible for discussing job-related 
issues with one administrator in an early education setting and recording, in 
written form, the results of the interaction. 

Readings • 

General 

Anderson, R. and Shane, H. As the Twig is Bent . Boston: Houghton Mfflin Co., 
1971. 

Braun, Samuel J. and Edwards, Esther P. History and Theory of Early Childhood 
Education . Belmont, Ca. : Wadsworth Publishing Co. , 1972. 

Fowler, W. Cognitive learning in infancy and early childhood. Psychological 
Bulletin , 1962, 59(2), 116-152. 
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Frost, J. Early Childhood Education Rediscovered , New York: Holt, Rinehart 
& Winston, Inc., 1968. 

Hess, R. & Bear, R. CEds.)^ Early education as socializationr Early Education . 
Chicago: Aldine Publishing Co., 1968. 

Margolin, Edythe. Sociological Elements In Early Childhood Education . New 
York: Macmillan Publishing Co. , Inc. , 1974. 

Moore, Shirley and Kilmer, Sally. Contemporary Preschool Education . New 
York: John Wiley, 1973. 

Parker, Ronald K. The Preschool in Action . Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 
1972. 

White, B. and Watts, J. Experience and Environment ^ Vol. 1 . Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1973. 

Wolf, J. Implementing programs in early education. In Weatherman and 
Hollingsworth (Eds.), University of Mnnesota Press, 1975 • 



Children with Special Needs 

Bricker, W. , and Bricker,, D. Early intervention in mental retardation. 
Tennessee Public Welfare Record ^ 1973. 

Bruininks, R. H., and Rynders, J. E. Alternatives to special class placement 
for educable mentally retarded children. Focus on Exceptional Chil dren > 
1971, 38C1), 5-12. ~" ' 

Glavin, J., Quay, H., Annesley, F. , and Werry, J. An experimental resource 
room for behavior problem children. Exceptional Children ^ 1971, 38(2). 
131-137. ~ 

Jordan, J. The exceptional ch5.1d's early years. Exceptional Children ^ 1971, 
37(9), 627. 

Martin, E. Some thoughts on mains t reaming. Exceptional Childre n^ 1974, 
150-153. , , ; ~ 

Moore, S. Behavior modification in early childhood classrooms. University 
of Minnesota, 1974. 

Nazzaro, J. Headstart for the handicapped - what's been accomplished. 
Exceptional Children , 1974. 

Rjmders, J. Two basic considerations in utilizing mothers as tutors of their 
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Institute: Topical Syllabus 
Instructor: Dr. Judith Wolf ' 



July 7 Administration of mainstream program in early education 

July 8 Early Intervention and the child with special needs 

July 9 Philosophy of family Involvement 

July 10 Candidates for integration 

July 11 Assessment/observation 

July 14 Program planning and organization 

July 15 Program evaluation 

July 16 Staff development 

July 17 Early education and the law 

July 18 Summary and discussion 
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